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teaching of young architects was far beyond any technical
system ; it was the rediscovery of sincerity, a higher tone
in the whole conduct of life. And secondarily, they needed
a much wider general culture, both artistic and literary;
but more select standards of style. He would exclude the
mass of mediaeval and modern and oriental examples from
the school museum, and concentrate the mind of the
student wholly upon the study of natural form, and upon
its treatment by the Greeks between 500 and 350 B.C.,
with the best Florentine work and a few carefully chosen
examples of thirteenth-century Gothic.*

Advice of this sort does not commend itself to the
" practical" man, who looks on education as the means
to turning out craftsmen able to supply a given public
demand. That, however, was not Mr. Ruskin's meaning
of the word. lie could not give recipes for the recon-
struction of society ; but he could point to the need of it;
and, after all, a good diagnosis is the first step to a cure.
And yet he was not idle in attempting to find some remedy.
He had been making experiments in artistic education for
many years at the Working Men's College ; and now he
was trying, from time to time, experiments in general
education of another sort, much more pleasant, though no
less practical.

About the end of October 1859,1 believe, he had been
introduced by the Bishop of Oxford to a Miss Bell, who
with her partner Miss Bradford kept a girls' school at

* I am told on good authority that casts from real leaves and other
natural forms were unknown in drawing schools until Mr. Ruskin used
them at the Working Men's College as models to draw from. They
were introduced into the Government School of Design after an
inspection of the Great Ormond St. classes by the Marlborough House
head-master.le;gious observances ; the ends of
